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CIVIL  DEFENSE  IN  EUROPE 


SOCONY-VACUUM  PLANT 
HOLDS  REALISTIC  TEST 

The  roar  of  a low-flying  airplane,  the 
flash  of  flames  in  an  oil-soaked  pile  of 
rubble,  the  arrival  of  siren-sounding 
fire  trucks  and  the  methodical  actions 
of  first  aid  and  rescue  squads  all 
combined  to  present  a realistic  Civil 
Defense  exercise  in  Venango  County, 
late  in  August. 

The  Socony-Vacuum  Oil  Company 
Plant  in  the  Franklin  area  was  the 
target.  As  the  plane  came  over,  sirens 
sounded  and  the  plant  employees  took 
their  CD  stations  as  had  been  pre- 
viously detailed.  Old  grease-soaked 
beards  burned  and  blazed;  small  fires 
erupted  at  various  points  within  the 
plant  area. 

There  was  no  rehearsal  for  the  Alert, 
nor  were  any  of  the  divisions  told  in 
advance  what  the  problems  would  be. 

“We  may  have  confusion,”  said 
Harold  Clark,  Venango  Director,  “be- 
cause nobody  knows  what  is  going  to 
happen.”  Actually  the  initial  confusion 
very  quickly  settled  into  orderly  action. 

Members  of  the  Red  Cross  went  to 
work  at  once;  local  hospitals  were 
contacted  to  find  out  how  many  beds, 
nurses  and  nurses’  aides  were  availa- 
ble; canteen  service  was  quickly  set 
up;  the  Penna.  Dept,  of  Highways 
sent  in  a Rescue  team  with  a fully 
equipped  Rescue  truck,  complete  with 
two-way  radio.  This  was  the  first 
time  that  this  Department  had  ever 
participated. 

The  Control  Center  received  in- 
coming messages  by  radio;  Mr.  B.  T. 
Perry,  Plant  Manager  of  the  Socony- 
Vacuum  Plant,  supervised  the  entire 
operation.  He  kept  contact  with 
various  key  points  by  the  use  of 
walkie-talkie  radio.  Men  reported 
missing  were  located  by  rescue  teams, 
wearing  oxygen  masks — they  were 

(Continued  on  page  7) 


In  America,  Civil  Defense  is  plainly 
the  stepchild  of  preparedness.  A 
survey  of  public  attitudes  (reported 
in  the  August  Defender)  indicates  that 
the  people  of  this  country  take  our 
nation’s  defense  far  more  seriously 
than  do  our  Governmental  leaders — 
as  indicated  by  the  93  °/o  Congressional 
cut  in  Federal  funds  for  Civil  Defense. 

If  apathy  exists,  it  exists  first  and 
foremost  in  the  thinking  of  our 
Federal,  State,  and  County  budget 
planners;  were  they  deeply  concerned 
about  the  defense  of  our  production 
front,  progress  across  the  country 
would  unquestionably  be  far  greater 
than  it  is  today. 

Let  us  look  at  the  same  problem  as 
it  is  being  met  in  Europe. 


England’s  air  raid  warning  system 
is  in  place  and  functioning.  Mayors 
throughout  Britain  have  been  organ- 
izing house-to-house  canvassing  teams 
to  recruit.  Home  Secretary,  Sir  David 
Maxwell-Fyfe  reports  that  more  than 
250,000  men  and  women  have  joined 
Civil  Defense  actively  since  1949.  If 
war  breaks  out,  they  will  be  ready 
to  organize  and  train  another  16,000 
and  the  trained  CD  people  of  the  last 
war  will  be  in  action  at  once. 

Norway  is  constructing  tunnel-type 
shelters  in  every  town  of  10,000  popu- 
lation, and  by  law  requires  shelters  in 
every  factory  employing  fifty  workers 
or  more.  These  are  built  and  financed 
by  the  factories  themselves.  All  new 
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Governor  John  S.  Fine,  Members  of  the  State  Council  of  Civil  Defense  and  other  officials 
at  formal  opening  of  the  new  automatic  air  raid  looming  system  in  the  Main  Capitol 
Building,  Harrisburg.  Standing  left  to  right  are:  Governor  Fine;  Win.  S.  Livengood,  Jr.; 
Dr.  T.  A.  Distler,  Chairman  of  the  Council;  Hiram  G.  Andrews;  Lt.  Gen.  Frank  A. 
Weber;  N.  L.  Wymard,  Deputy  Director  of  the  Council;  Weldon  B.  Hcyburn;  Emery 
Bacon;  J.  E.  Dingman,  Vice-President,  Bell  Telephone;  Commissioner  C.  M.  Wilhelm, 
Pa.  State  Police;  A.  S.  Hines,  Assistant  to  the  President,  Bell  Telephone;  Dr.  Richard 
G erst  ell,  Director  of  Civil  Defense;  and  H.  T.  Inman,  Vice  President  and  Gen.  Manager 
of  Bell  Telephone,  Central  Area. 


“Calamity  Street”  and  a Fire  Hut  offer  realistic  training  grounds. 


Training  Center  Opens 

The  State  Council  of  Civil  Defense 
has  concentrated  all  its  training 
activities  at  its  Center  in  Ogontz,  just 
north  of  Philadelphia.  All  cor- 
respondence and  inquiries  concerning 
training  should  be  addressed  to: 

Col.  Edwin  H.  Feather,  Training  Director 
State  Council  of  Civil  Defense  Training, 
Center 

Ogontz  Center,  Penna. 

For  the  present,  two  principal  types 
of  training  will  be  offered  at  the 
Center,  namely: 

1.  Rescue  Training.  Instruction  in  Civil 
Defense  rescue  techniques  will  be  presented 
in  a forty-hour  (five  day)  course.  The 
course  will  run  from  Monday  morning  to 
Friday  afternoon.  Upon  completion  of  the 
instruction,  the  student  will  be  prepared  to 
organize  rescue  teams  and  conduct  rescue 
training  in  his  home  community. 

2.  Warden  Training.  Instruction  in  War- 
den Service  organization  and  the  duties  of 
the  Warden  will  be  presented  in  a four- 
teen-hour (two  day)  course.  This  course 
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will  be  scheduled  Monday-Tuesday  and 
Thursday-Friday,  according  to  the  sched- 
ule listed  below. 

A student  completing  this  course  will  be 
prepared  to  act  as  an  Instructor  in  conduct- 
ing training  for  the  Wardens  in  his  own 
Civil  Defense  organization. 

Demonstrations  and  practical  work 
in  which  the  students  participate,  will 
be  the  principal  method  of  instruction. 


Those  Eligible 

The  Warden  Instructor  and  the 
Rescue  courses  are  both  open  to  any 
man  or  woman  of  the  State  who  is 
enrolled  in  County  or  local  Civil 
Defense  organizations;  the  courses  are 
also  open  to  men  and  women  employed 
by  utilities,  manufacturing  concerns, 
hospitals,  schools,  office  and  apartment 
building  operators,  hotels,  construction 
and  wrecking  firms,  mining  companies 
and  all  other  organizations  responsible 
for  human  lives  and  valuable  equip- 
ment. 

In  addition,  the  school  will  welcome 
students  from  adjacent  States  who 
enter  with  the  approval  of  their  State 
Director.  Each  class  has  a capacity 
of  30  boarding  students.  A certain 
number  of  “commuters”  may  also  at- 
tend from  nearby  communities. 

Schedule 


November  6-  7 
November  13-14 
November  19-20 

November  24-28 
December  1-  2 
December  4-  5 
December  15-19 


Warden  Instructor 
Warden  Instructor 
Fire-Fighting 
(2 -hour  sessions) 
Rescue 

Warden  Instructor 
Warden  (Women) 
Rescue 


Enrolling 

Those  who  wish  to  enroll  for  any 
of  the  courses  listed  above,  are  urged 


to  make  application  through  their  local 
or  County  CD  Director,  who  will 
forward  the  request  to  the  school’s 
Training  Director,  with  a local  en- 
dorsement. All  requests  for  admission 
should  contain  the  following  in- 
formation: 

a.  Name  of  applicant. 

b.  Address  (both  home  and  business). 

c.  Telephone  (both  home  and  business). 

d.  Present  CD  assignment  (if  any). 

e.  Desired  course  (Rescue  and  War- 
den). 

f.  Preferred  dates  of  attendance. 

Those  accepted  for  enrollment  will 
be  notified  promptly  of  their  ac- 
ceptance, and  will  be  provided  with 
detailed  information  concerning  report- 
ing time  and  date,  clothes  to  bring, 
route  to  follow,  etc.  Copies  of  each 
acceptance  notice  will  be  forwarded  to 
the  local  CD  Director  concerned. 

Cost 

Tuition — There  will  be  no  cost  for 
the  training  courses  offered  at  the 
Center. 

Living — a)  The  State  Council  of 
Civil  Defense  will  provide  room  and 
board  without  charge  to  all  individuals 
enrolling  through  CD  organizations, 
either  local  or  County. 

b)  A charge  of  $5.00  a day  for  room 
and  board  will  be  charged  to  indi- 
viduals who  are  not  part  of  a Civil 
Defense  organization,  but  come  from 
industry,  construction  firms,  and  the 
like. 

c)  A charge  of  $5.00  a day  plus  a 
registration  fee  ($5.00  for  Warden 
course;  $10.00  for  Rescue  course)  will 
be  charged  to  students  from  other 
States. 

All  charges  are  payable  at  the  time 
of  registration  at  the  Center.  Students 
must  make  their  own  arrangements  for 
( Continued  on  page  7) 


WE  RE  GROWING  IN  VIGOR 


County  after  County  has  reached  the 
point  of  “live”  tests,  pulling  together 
the  workers  from  many  divisions  and 
welding  them  into  a working  whole, 
testing  plans  that  have  heretofore  been 
merely  on  paper. 

Last  spring,  Erie  was  hypothetically 
“bombed,”  and  Venango  County,  a 
support  area  for  Erie,  assessed  its 
available  Welfare  resources.  In  Sep- 
tember, similar  presentations  were 
made  by  Huntingdon  County  for 
Altoona,  and  by  Elk  County  for  the 
city  of  Bradford. 

These  exercises  formed  an  inter- 
mediate stage  of  development  between 
paper  plans  and  reality.  In  each  case 
records  were  played  of  supposed 
bombing;  the  tapes  included  requests 
for  help  in  the  form  of  shelter  and 
other  welfare  needs.  The  support 
Counties  inventoried  their  space, 
equipment,  and  personnel  but  did  not 
actually  mobilize  them. 

Two  other  types  of  exercise  were 
held  by  Montgomery  County  late  in 
September. 

In  Upper  Dublin  Township,  a 
Control  Room  exercise  gave  a lively 
test  in  order  to  determine: 

a.  How  well  the  confidential  “Yellow” 
could  be  spread. 

b.  Operation  of  the  Message  Center  and 
the  plan  for  routing  messages  to  proper 
persons  within  the  Headquarters. 

c.  Operation  of  each  Section  Chief  in 
handling  both  incoming  and  outgoing  mes- 
sages. 

d.  Ability  of  each  Section  Chief  to  eval- 
uate properly  the  importance  of  informa- 
tion received  and  to  sort  out  the  important 
from  the  trivial. 

e.  Ability  of  the  Section  Chiefs  to  work 
through  channels  properly  and  to  obtain 
the  proper  action  in  each  case. 

f.  The  efficiency  of  the  Headquarters 
organization  in  rendering  support  to  neigh- 
boring areas. 


g.  The  ability  of  the  staff  to  arrive  at  a 
solution  for  the  emergency  posed  by  the 
problem. 

Each  division  chief  was  given  a 
copy  of  the  situation  as  of  9:00  P.M. 
(Sample  copies  are  available  from  the 
Keystone  Defender  office.)  Each  man 
was  then  asked  to  set  down  in  writing 
his  own  action  from  receipt  of  the 
“Yellow”  until  9:00  P.M.  at  which 
time  “heavy  explosions”  were  heard. 
This  report  was  to  include  whom  he 
had  notified,  by  what  means,  etc. 

The  second  phase  of  the  problem 
took  place  by  means  of  incoming  tele- 
phone messages  from  District  Wardens, 
Police  cars,  medical  centers,  nearby 
CD  headquarters,  etc. 

Sample  messages: 

9:05  P.  M.  “Westbound  traffic  on  Rte  152 
blocked.  Can’t  get  through.  Railroad 
Bridge  on  Rte  152  at  Susquehanna  Street 
has  been  blown  up  by  saboteurs.  Refu- 
gees report  houses  and  cars  near  the 
bridge  are  wrecked  and  on  fire.  Don’t 
know  how  many  people  burned  or  dead — 
need  fire-fighters.” 

9:12  P.  M.  Message  from  Medical  Cen- 
ter ; “Center  manned,  but  need  more  non- 
professional medical  workers.  Litter 
cases  ready  for  evacuation  to  hospital. 
Numerous  ambulatory  injured  — need 
transportation.  Need  about  30  passenger 
cars.  Slightly  injured  making  their  best 
way  across  county  to  Center  3.” 

These  and  other  messages  came 
pouring  into  the  Control  Center, 
exercising  and  testing  the  abilities, 
resources,  and  methods  of  the  Division 
Chiefs  whose  interest  in  Civil  Defense 
was  greatly  intensified  by  the  evening’s 
activity.  Many  lessons  were  learned; 
many  factors  brought  to  light.  (Copies 
of  the  message  phase  are  also  avaliable 
on  request). 

In  Lansdale,  Pa.,  a Medical 
and  Ambulance  Exercise,  “Operation 
Wakeup,”  took  place  in  the  burned 
shell  of  an  old  school  building. 

WHAT  HAPPENED  HERE? 

A Civil  Defense  Basic  course  was 
offered  last  spring  in  Rome,  New 
York.  The  picture  to  the  left  shows 
the  response. 

No  one  appeared! 

The  Rome  Daily  Sentinel  featured 
this  photograph  and  ran  an  editorial 
pointing  up  to  the  citizens  exactly  what 
happens  when  everybody  leaves  com- 
munity responsibilities  to  “the  other 
fellow.” 

One  month  later,  the  Rome  CD 
Council  was  able  to  report  to  the  State 
office  that  375  people  had  completed  or 
were  enrolled  in  the  Basic  Course,  en- 
titled “Neighbor  Help.” 

(See  the  Padre  and  the  Wine,  page  4.) 


“Victims”  were  hidden  in  the  wreckage; 
Rescue  teams  rushed  to  the  school 
which  had  (theoretically)  been  hit 
by  a heavy  transport  plane.  They 
lowered  the  “victims”  through  the 
wreckage  after  the  Fire  Companies 
had  “put  out  the  fires,”  and  took  them 
to  Medical,  Surgical,  and  First  Aid 
tents  which  were  actually  set  up  in 
the  school  yard,  with  Ambulance  units 
present  from  several  surrounding 
towns.  Police  and  Police  Auxiliaries 
routed  the  traffic;  Communications 
and  Control  were  housed  in  a Mobile 
Communications  Center  near  the 
school. 

In  Reading,  Berks  County,  the 
Civil  Defense  forces  actually  evacuated 
279  patients  from  an  Old  County 
Home  and  transferred  them  to  the 
New  Home,  ten  miles  away.  Sixty  of 
the  patients  were  totally  helpless;  119 
were  semi-helpless.  Fifty-two  doctors 
participated,  mobilized  by  Civil 
Defense.  Local  industries  gave  time 
off  to  their  workers  who  were  enrolled 
as  Litter  bearers,  Auxiliary  Police, 
First  Aiders,  and  the  like.  The  Welfare 
Services  provided  the  noon  meal  for 
all  the  patients,  and,  in  addition,  fed 
the  workers  coffee  and  sandwiches 
throughout  the  day  from  mobile 
canteens.  Ambulances  came  from 
four  neighboring  counties — Chester, 
Montgomery,  Lancaster  and  Lebanon 
— on  a Mutual  Aid  basis  to  augment 
the  supply  available  in  Berks.  Local 
companies  supplied  moving  vans  to 
transport  beds,  rocking  chairs,  night 
tables,  etc.,  needed  immediately  by 
the  patients  in  the  New  Home.  Particu- 
larly helpful  were  members  of  the 
Penna.  Association  of  Fire-Police,  who 
brought  in  equipment  and  manpower 
from  a wide  area. 

An  entirely  different  approach  to 
the  same  problem  of  integrating  Civil 
Defense  activities  was  that  shown  by 
Delaware  County  in  a Night  exercise 
held  at  10:30  P.M.  on  Thursday, 
September  25th.  Admiral  McElduff’s 
purpose  was  to  test  how  far  each 
municipality  within  the  County  had 
progressed  with  its  mobilization  and 
planning.  He  “dropped”  hypothetical 
block  busters  and  incendiaries  on  a 
particular  area.  No  one  knew  in 
advance  where  this  would  be.  How- 
ever, all  the  towns  immediately  ad- 
jacent to  the  stricken  locality  (the 
so-called  “cushion”  areas)  went  into 
action  immediately,  supplying  fire 
equipment,  setting  up  Mass  Care 
Centers,  mobilizing  medical  teams,  and 
calling  on  all  the  various  groups. 


(Continued  on  page  7) 


WHAT  PEOPLE  ARE  SAYING 


I Joined  a Class 

William  A.  White,  Pittsburgh  Press 
Staff  Writer 

There  is  considerable  food  for 
thought  for  Civil  Defense  scoffers — - 
who  still  think  “it  can’t  happen  here” 
■ — in  the  recent  dawn-to-dusk  round- 
trip  flight  over  the  Atlantic  of  a 
British  jet  bomber. 

The  jet  did  the  two  way  crossing 
in  eight  hours  of  flying  time — four  and 
a half  hours  eastbound,  three  and  a 
half  westbound. 

If  that  doesn’t  open  the  eyes  of  the 
scoffers  to  the  dire  possibilities  of 
another  war,  then  nothing  short  of 
actual  bombing  of  our  country  by 
enemy  planes  will  convince  them. 

Right  now  I am  a freshman  in  a 
CD  class  in  Whitehall  Borough,  where 
a very  determined  campaign  is  on  to 
prepare  the  residents  for  any  and  all 
eventualities  in  case  of  war.  Many 
other  municipalities  in  Allegheny 
County  and  Western  Pennsylvania  are 
in  similar  campaign. 

Still  Some  Who  Laugh 

But  the  leaders  of  these  campaigns 
are  not  having  it  easy.  There  are 
too  many  scoffers — persons  who  actu- 
ally laugh  when  urged  to  join  in  the 
movement.  They  don’t  seem  to  think 
there  is  a chance  that  our  nation  could 
be  the  target  of  bombers.  They  feel 
smug  and  safe. 

Where  else  but  the  United  States 
would  Russia,  for  instance,  want  to 
drop  atomic  bombs?  What  country 
would  have  to  be  stopped  before 
conquest  of  other  countries  could  be 
started — except  United  States? 

And  what  city  would  be  likely  to 
get  the  first  shower  of  bombs  except 
the  city  that  is  the  greatest  steel 
center  of  the  world — Pittsburgh? 

Any  person  who  closes  his  eyes  to 
these  facts  today — and  who  scoffs  at 
Civil  Defense  training  efforts — is 
taking  the  same  chance  he  would  take 
if  he  were  to  make  his  bed  beside  a 
giant  rattler  poised  to  strike.  Only 
in  case  of  war  he  takes  his  family  into 
the  danger  with  him. 

I’ve  learned  in  a few  CD  classes 
that  the  danger  potentials  are  vastly 
greater  from  a civilian  standpoint  now 
than  in  the  last  war. 

Everyone  Must  Move  Fast 

Air  Raid  wardens  of  the  last  war 
were  trained  to  enforce  blackouts. 
They  covered  many  blocks.  But  in  a 
new  war  the  set-up  would  be  entirely 


A Woman's  Viewpoint 

(Letter  To  An  Editor,  July  28,  1952) 

Dear  Editor: 

Why  is  it  that  we  humans  have  to 
be  really  shaken  up  before  we  will 
do  something  without  pay?  I am, 
with  my  family,  one  of  those  who 
believe  that  we  can  suffer  as  those  in 
Europe  and  Asia  if  we  do  not  do  our 
part  in  trying  to  defend  this  wonderful 
country  of  ours. 

My  family  and  I are  finding  a 
certain  comfort  in  standing  three-hour 
watches  on  the  Ground  Observer  Posts, 
watching  for  planes,  calling  in  what 
we  see  and  hear  to  the  Filter  Center, 
knowing  that  those  in  charge  will  be 
able  to  do  a better  job  at  protecting 
us  because  we  did  out  little  part.  But 
Civil  Defense  needs  more  people  taking 
part — people  who  really  want  to  do 
their  bit  in  defending  their  homes  and 
families. 

For  myself  I would  much  rather 
stand  watch  at  a quiet  post  in  the 
country  than  help  to  clean  up  after  an 
air  raid.  Should  an  enemy  bomb  our 
shores  in  spite  of  all  that  is  being  done 
to  prevent  it,  at  least  those  who  have 
volunteered  have  helped  make  it  less 
of  a disaster  than  it  might  have  been. 

Mrs.  S. 


I JOINED  A CLASS 

different.  Virtually  every  individual 
in  every  building,  would  have  to  do 
things — and  do  them  fast. 

The  warden  will  have  about  10 
homes  to  look  after — if  he  has  time. 
And  it’s  the  time  possibilities — because 
raiding  planes  will  fly  fast — that  make 
necessary  the  training  of  every  man, 
woman  and  child  in  those  10  homes 
in  advance.  They  must  be  trained  in 
exactly  what  to  do  in  event  of  an 
atomic  raid.  They  must  know  how  to 
protect  themselves,  how  to  fight  fires, 
how  to  care  for  injured 

The  man  who  is  a scoffer,  who  won’t 
believe  until  a bomb  falls  that  it  can 
happen  here,  is  the  one  most  likely  to 
be  among  the  casualties  when  it  does 
happen — and  his  family,  too. 

Some  persons  have  a “we’ll-die-no- 
matter”  attitude  that  makes  them  in- 
different to  Civil  Defense  training. 
This  is  all  wrong,  too.  Certainly  in 
ar.  atomic  attack  some  people  will  die, 
but  a lot  of  others  are  going  to  survive. 

I’m  aiming,  with  my  family,  to  be 
among  the  survivors.  That’s  why  I’m 
in  a Civil  Defense  Class. 


The  Padre  and  The  Wine 

Once  there  was  a very  good  old 
Padre  in  a little  town  in  France.  He 
had  served  his  parish  well,  and  he  was 
going  to  have  a birthday.  His  parish 
was  poor,  all  the  members  had  no 
money  but,  as  happens  in  France,  each 
person  had  a few  bottles  of  wine. 
Someone  suggested,  “Why  don’t  we 
give  the  Padre  a little  barrel  of  wine 
for  his  birthday?  We  are  not  rich 
enough  to  buy  one,  but  let  each  of  us 
empty  one  bottle  of  our  own  wine 
into  a barrel,  so  we  can  give  him  a 
full  barrel.” 

They  all  thought  that  was  a good 
idea,  and  Jean  went  home.  When  he 
told  his  wife,  Marie,  she  said:  “You 
stupid  Jean,  we  only  have  six  bottles 
left.  We  can’t  spare  one.  I’ll  fill  an 
empty  bottle  with  water,  and  you  go 
along  and  empty  that  into  the  barrel. 
No  one  will  see  what  happens,  and 
we  will  keep  our  six  bottles  of  wine.” 

Jean  was  a little  ashamed,  because 
he  thought  the  Padre  was  a fine  old 
man,  but  he  did  as  his  wife  suggested. 

The  priest  had  his  birthday;  the 
barrel  was  given  to  him,  he  took  it 
home,  and  was  deeply  moved  by  the 
kindness  and  generosity  of  his  pa- 
rishioners. After  his  dinner,  he  went 
into  the  little  place  where  the  barrel 
had  been  put,  and  drew  himself  a 
glass  of  wine  to  sit  by  the  fire  and 
drink  it.  As  he  poured  it  in  his  glass, 
it  came  out  crystal  clear — everyone 
had  had  the  same  idea! 

^ jjc 

It  is  often  that  way  in  regard  to 
Civil  Defense.  Everyone  thinks  some- 
body else  can  do  the  job — not  them- 
selves. The  Padre’s  story  is  one  we 
could  often  tell  when  we  are  addressing 
groups  who  ask  “Where  are  you  going 
to  get  the  personnel  for  Civil  Defense?” 


CANNED  WATER 

Canned  water  for  civilian  use  will 
soon  be  manufactured  in  Richmond, 
Va.,  with  the  hope  that  it  will  never 
have  to  be  used. 

The  International  Packing  Corp.  is 
finishing  a contract  for  turning  out  3 
million  cans  of  drinking  water  for  the 
Navy  and  Air  Force.  When  this  job 
is  done,  within  60  days,  the  Richmond 
firm  intends  to  begin  production  for 
stocking  CD  emergency  centers. 

(Washn.  Star  9/15) 
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TO  GIVE  US  A ROUGH  IDEA 


The  story  of  Hamburg,  Germany,  in 
World  War  II  is  important  to  all  of 
us,  urban  and  rural  alike,  because  it 
shows  clearly  the  problems  associated 
with  a saturation  raid  on  a big  city. 
The  areas  of  damage,  fire-storm,  etc., 
were  similar  in  many  respects  to  those 
of  Hiroshima. 

Background  Data 

Hamburg  is  a great  seaport,  and 
was  the  largest  centre  of  U-Boat 
production.  Out  of  a population  of 
1,700,000  people,  one  million  were 
prepared  and  equipped  for  fire-fighting 
and  self-help.  The  city  was  battle- 
trained  and  had  experienced  140  raids. 
Careful  attention  had  been  given  to 
fire  precautions,  water  supplies,  public 
shelters  (146  of  them)  repair,  feeding 
and  evacuation.  There  were  97  miles 
of  dock,  and  ample  waterways. 

Raids 

In  Hamburg,  the  attacks  took  place 
over  a 10-day  period.  A single  atomic 
bomb  does  in  a fraction  of  a second 
the  damage  of  a World  War  II  thou- 
sand-plane raid. 

The  R.  A.  F.  dropped  2400  tons  of 
bombs  on  each  of  three  successive 
nights.  The  first  night,  51  miles  of 
building  frontage  was  on  fire.  On  the 
second  night,  i]/2  square  miles  were 
“carpeted”  with  intense  bombing;  an 
entire  section  of  the  city  was  ringed 
off  by  fire;  129  miles  of  building 
frontage  (7,000  buildings)  were  on  fire 
at  one  time;  a tremendous  Firestorm 
had  started.  The  third  night,  100 
miles  of  building  frontage  was  on  fire. 

Effects  of  the  Raids 

Hamburg  can  be  considered  as  a 
single  10-day  battle,  and  a continuous 
struggle  on  the  part  of  the  populace. 
The  immediate  problems  calling  for 
urgent  attention  and  tremendous  sup- 
port from  the  surrounding  areas  can 
be  listed  as  follows: 

6,200  acres  in  the  most  densely  built-up 
areas  destroyed  and  burning. 

Thousands  of  injured,  many  of  them 
trapped  (37,214  were  ultimately  treated). 

Only  1/5  of  the  hospital  capacity  re- 
mained (2,800  beds). 

Acres  of  debris  blocked  roads,  hampered 
rescue,  and  made  it  impossible  to  repair 
water  mains.  Debris  could  not  be  handled 
until  it  had  cooled  down. 

All  communications  were  destroyed. 

Central  Control  could  not  be  maintained, 
and  independent  action  by  the  services  had 
to  be  resorted  to. 

Observation  Posts  could  see  nothing  be- 
cause of  the  smoke  and  fumes. 


Gas,  water  and  electricity  were  all  cut 
off. 

There  was  lack  of  water  for  fire-fighting 
for  cooling  debris,  and  for  drinking  and 
sanitation. 

Public  transportation  was  at  a stand- 
still. 15  out  of  18  railroads  were  put  out 
of  action. 

Industry  was  paralyzed. 

There  were  1,200,000  evacuees  (250,000 
were  destitute  after  the  first  raid). 

The  entire  population,  including  evac- 
uees, workers,  etc.,  required  feeding.  There 
were  no  cooking  facilities  left  in  the  city. 

Thousands  of  dead  littered  the  streets, 
or  had  died  in  their  shelters.  45,000  dead 
bodies  and  over  1,000  animal  carcasses 
were  ultimately  found.  Many  more  were 
consumed  in  the  fires.  (Final  estimate: 
60,000.) 

There  was  grave  danger  of  epidemics. 
All  regular  collection  of  refuse  ceased ; ac- 
cumulations of  garbage  and  excreta  were 
everywhere.  Flies  and  rats  were  appalling. 

61%  of  the  total  living  accommodation 
was  destroyed. 

Operations  were  impeded  by  a pall  of 
smoke  over  the  city  which  made  “day  seem 
like  night.”  Heat  was  intense,  reaching 
600-1000  degrees  C.  in  the  fire  area. 

Action  Taken 

Reinforcements  of  all  services  were 
rushed  from  Berlin,  Bremen,  Lubeck, 
and  the  surrounding  rural  areas.  In 
the  absence  of  communications,  they 
were  met  on  the  outskirts  of  the  city 
by  couriers,  and  given  their  assign- 
ments. 

Fire.  The  Fire  Services  were  unable  to 
cope  with  the  fire  and  concentrated  on 
the  rescue  of  people  from  the  firestorm 
area.  Water  streets  were  formed 
through  which  people  escaped  in  soaked 
blankets  under  a water  barrage. 

Rescue  and  Repair.  Because  of  the  heat, 
rescue  was  impossible  for  some  time  in 
the  fire  area,  and  very  difficult  on  the 
outskirts. 

Medical.  Operations  at  incidents  were  im- 
possible, and  even  first  aid  was  difficult. 
There  were  many  eye  injuries  from  heat 
and  casualties  from  smoke  poisoning. 

There  was  a great  shortage  of  burn 
dressings. 

Medical  Services  were  called  on  for  con- 
trol of  refugees,  evacuation  of  hospitals, 
and  the  improvization  of  sanitary  arrange- 
ments. 

Owing  to  destruction  of  hospitals,  long 
journeys  over  rough  roads  were  necessary 
and  many  seriously  injured  had  to  remain 
at  First  Aid  Posts.  Evacuation  was  badly 
hampered  by  lack  of  communications. 

Ambulances  with  fabric  bodies  were  too 
inflammable  to  be  used  safely. 

Evacuation  and  Feeding 

Elaborate  arrangements  were  made  in 
advance  to  care  for  200,000  homeless.  This 
was  norvhere  near  enough. 

Careful  plans  for  evacuation  by  train 
broke  down  when  15  out  of  18  stations 
were  destroyed. 

Five  huge  collecting  centers  were  created 
outside  the  city  boundaries.  By  the  third 


evening,  1,200,000  evacuees  were  massed 
at  these  centers  and  left  the  city  on  foot, 
by  car,  and  ship  during  the  next  48  hours. 

The  human  masses  of  evacuees  eddied 
far  beyond  the  neighboring  towns  and  cov- 
ered the  fields  for  miles  around. 

The  assembly  points  became  huge  restau- 
rants ; on  the  third  day  500,000  loaves  of 
bread  and  16,000  quarts  of  milk  were  dis- 
tributed. 

Recovery  of  the  Dead 

Recovery  of  the  dead  was  a long  and 
arduous  process.  Removal  of  bodies  was 
carried  out  with  vehicles  of  the  Decon- 
tamination Service  and  the  Armed  Forces. 
There  were  special  difficulties  in  recover- 
ing the  dead  from  collapsed  air-raid  shel- 
ters and  debris. 

Rubber  gloves  and  boots  were  found  to 
be  absolutely  essential ; respirators  with 
moist  filter  pads  were  needed  in  some 
places.  Reconnaissance  was  difficult  in 
some  areas  which  were  devoid  of  all  hu- 
manity, leaving  no  possibility  of  asking 
neighbors. 

Chlorinated  lime  was  used  extensively 
over  bodies  lying  in  the  streets. 

Identification  of  the  Dead 

Only  a small  proportion  of  the  bodies 
could  be  identified. 

Registration  of  Evacuees  and  Refugees. 
Registration  was  impossible  after  the 
second  big  raid,  and  the  number  of  miss- 
ing was  still  uncertain  three  months  later. 

Drinking  Water.  The  demand  was  ab- 
normal, due  to  very  hot  weather.  The 
principal  pumping  station  was  out  of  ac- 
tion, and  the  mains  severely  damaged. 
Extra  wells  were  quickly  sunk,  and  every 
kind  of  vehicle  capable  of  carrying  water 
was  pressed  into  service.  Water  trucks 
were  sent  from  every  part  of  Germany. 

Gas.  Gas  was  available  to  industry  and 
most  habitable  districts  a month  after 
the  raids ; full  normal  supplies  were 
available  where  needed,  only  after  four 
months. 

Electricity.  Damage  to  cables  was  the 
main  cause  of  delay  in  restoring  the  sup- 
ply. Industries  were  fed  from  Central 
Germany  until  local  stations  could  be  re- 
paired. 

Repairs  of  all  types  were  extremely 
difficult  because  most  of  the  water, 
electricity  and  gas  mains  were  under 
pavements  piled  high  with  debris.  Gas 
pipes  from  the  “Dead  Zone”  were  dug 
up  and  used  as  replacements  in 
habitable  areas. 

Conclusions 

An  overall  picture  of  Hamburg 
during  and  after  the  battles  was  one 
of  acres  of  fires,  mountains  of  debris, 
thousands  of  injured,  thousands  of 
homeless,  tens  of  thousands  of  dead. 

There  were  practically  no  com- 

( Continued  on  page  6) 
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TRAFFIC  PLANNING  IN  CIVIL  DEFENSE 

By  Ross  I.  Webb,  Western  Area  Director 


A ROUGH  IDEA 

( Continued  from  page  5) 

nuinications,  no  public  utility  services, 
transport  was  paralyzed,  and  there 
was  grave  danger  of  epidemics. 

The  Police  President  of  Hamburg 
stated,  “Of  outstanding  importance  is 
the  realization  that  FIRE  is  the 
principle  enemy  and  has  unpredictable 
possibilities.  Therefore  the  most 
valuable  measures  are  those  directed 
against  the  actual  and  secondary  ef- 
forts of  fire.  This  includes,  besides  the 
usual  precautions,  the  question  of  water 
supply,  the  number  and  type  of  motor 
pumps  and  their  use,  and  the  con- 
struction of  air  raid  shelters,  as  well 
as  the  widespread  fire-fighting  training 
of  the  populace. 

“Our  great  damage  did  not  occur 
because  of  insufficient  air  protection 
measures  but  in  spite  of  the  best  pos- 
sible measures.  The  most  devastating 
effect  was  caused  by  the  failure  of  the 
water  supply,  both  actually  and 
psychologically.  The  water  available 
was  insufficient  and  often  blocked  from 
the  beginning  by  the  effects  of  bombs, 
or  on  account  of  fires  caused  in  lower 
floors  by  phosphorus  and  liquid  in- 
cendiaries.” 

Other  points  brought  out  clearly  in 
his  report  were: 

C ommunications 

Telephone  and  teleprinted  exchanges, 
wireless  transmitters,  etc.,  need  the  best 
possible  protection  against  blast,  splinters, 
fire,  heat  and  water. 

Telephone  repair  squads  must  be  ade- 
quate in  number  and  well  trained.  Many 
are  needed  from  outside  areas. 

Emergency  generating  sets  are  essential, 
and  battery-worked  radio  telephones  should 
be  the  over-riding  method  of  communica- 
tion. 

A well  trained  messenger  service  is  im- 
perative. 

Fire  Services 

Areas  of  fire  must  be  determined  at  the 
earliest  possible  moment,  and  if  necessary, 
people  must  be  driven  out  of  apparently 
safe  shelters. 

Rescue  Service 

Rescue  work  should  be  concentrated  in 
places  where  large  numbers  are  likely  to 
be  trapped,  e.g.,  shelters. 

There  is  need  for  great  numbers  of 
mechanical  excavators  and  grabs. 

Medical  Services 

First  Aid  Posts  should  be  sited  in  open 
places,  outside  densely  populated  districts, 
and  be  well  protected. 

First  Aid  personnel  should  also  be 
trained  in  nursing.  Health  centers  and 
dressing  stations  for  refugees  are  essential. 

Reserve  teams  of  doctors  and  surgeons 
and  nurses  are  an  essential  precaution. 

Reinforcements 

The  local  forces  were  at  no  time  large 
enough  to  deal  with  the  situation,  and 
required,  from  the  beginning,  organized 
teams,  equipment  and  help  from  a widely 
surrounding  area. 
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Many  of  you  are  at  present  working 
over  your  traffic  planning  maps. 

The  1946  revised  blueprint  County 
maps  are  the  best,  in  my  opinion,  for 
laying  out  your  routes.  Their  scale 
is  large  enough  so  that  you  can  readily 
distinguish  the  various  roads,  cities, 
boroughs,  creeks,  and  railroad  tracks. 
They  can  be  secured  from  County 
Commissioners,  your  local  Superin- 
tendent of  Highways  or  the  State  High- 
way Department  in  Harrisburg. 

The  various  U.  S.  and  State  Routes 
will  be  shown  in  this  print  in  a heavy 
blue  line.  A heavy  red  wax  crayon 
will  make  these  red  to  indicate  your 
Emergency  Roads.  These  will  be  used 
to  carry  such  vital  traffic  as  fire  equip- 
ment, police,  ambulance,  etc.  There 
should  be  no  more  roads  declared 
emergency  than  are  absolutely  neces- 
sary to  look  after  your  County  needs. 

The  balance  of  the  roads  in  your 
County  can  be  used  for  local  traffic. 
I suggest  that  you  use  a brown  crayon 
to  indicate  black-top  or  concrete  roads. 
These  are  known  as  Secondary  Roads. 


Procedure 

1.  Confer  with  the  CD  Director  of  your 
neighboring  Counties  to  tie  all  your 
Emergency  routes  together. 

2.  Plan  your  Assembly  areas  where  sup- 
port teams  such  as  bulldozers,  First 
Aid  teams,  canteen  workers,  etc.,  will 
gather  prior  to  going  to  the  aid  of 
stricken  areas ; 

3.  Plan  the  locations  on  the  borders  of 
your  County  where  you  can  best  meet 
and  sort  the  evacuees  coming  into  your 
section  from  other  areas ; 

4.  Sit  down  with  your  map  and  the  above 
information,  together  with  your  Police 
Chief,  your  local  Superintendent  of 
Highways  and  the  interested  Division 
Directors.  Draw  up  your  emergency 
and  your  local  traffic  routes  with  the 
combined  thinking  of  all  these  men. 
Having  made  your  County  map, 

make  sure  the  routes  themselves  are 
actually  marked;  get  the  local  papers 
to  reprint  the  map  so  that  everyone 
knows  the  plans;  send  copies  to  your 
neighboring  Counties,  to  your  Area 
Director  and  to  Harrisburg.  Carry  out 
an  extensive  Public  Education  cam- 
paign so  that  people  will  know  which 
routes  to  avoid  in  emergencies. 

(Next  article  will  deal  with  bridge 
weight  limits,  overhead  clearances,  road 
blocks,  etc.) 


Berks  County  CD  performs  real  evacuation  from  the  County  Home. 


TRAINING  CENTER 

(Continued  from  page  2) 

travel  to  and  from  the  school,  as  the 
Council  of  Civil  Defense  is  not  in  a 
position  to  reimburse  them  for  travel- 
ling expenses. 

Short  Courses  in  Fire-Fighting 

In  addition  to  the  above  courses, 
there  will  also  be  short  fire-fighting 
courses  given  for  those  near  enough  to 
come  in  for  a morning  or  an  afternoon 
session.  These  will  be  conducted  at 
the  Fire  Hut,  and  will  give  practical 
fire-fighting  instruction  for  house- 
holders, wardens,  plant  fire-protection 
teams,  and  the  like. 

It  is  suggested  that  women’s  clubs 
arrange  transportation  and  bring  their 
members  for  an  afternoon  as  part  of 
their  winter  program;  high  school 
groups  of  students  may  be  brought  to 
the  Center;  Zone  Wardens  may  bring 
their  Post  or  Block  Wardens  for  a 
training  session.  If  desired  the  course 
can  be  arranged  for  evenings  as  well. 
There  is  no  cost.  For  dates,  details 
and  arrangements,  call  Colonel  Edwin 
Feather,  at  Turner  0300. 

Visitors 

The  Training  Center  welcomes 
visitors  at  any  time.  It  is  hoped  that 
many  people  throughout  the  State  will 
find  an  opportunity  to  visit  the 
grounds,  and  watch  the  instruction 
being  carried  on.  Where  it  is  possible 
for  local  Directors  to  arrange  transpor- 
tation and  bring  a group  of  visitors — 
a Legion  Post,  Woman’s  Club,  Civic 
organization,  etc. — they  will  be  given 
a warm  welcome. 


GROWING  IN  VIGOR 

(Continued  from  page  3) 

Their  activities  were  coordinated 
through  Admiral  McElduff,  the  Civil 
Defense  Director  for  Delaware  County, 
and  his  eight  Division  chiefs  who  were 
assembled  in  the  Control  headquarters. 
Their  messages,  their  conversations 
among  themselves,  and  their  methods 
of  handling  the  problem  were  plainly 
audible  to  the  people  of  the  County, 
for  the  entire  procedure  was  carried 
for  half  an  hour  over  the  Philadelphia 
CBS  outlet,  WCAU. 

These  are  but  a few  of  the  activities 
across  the  State  which  show  that 
gradually,  slowly,  in  community  after 
community,  plans  are  becoming  real- 
ities; people  are  beginning  to  see  the 
fruits  of  many  hours  of  discussion  and 
many  reams  of  paper,  as  the  hard- 
working core  of  pioneer  volunteers 
demonstrate  to  themselves  and  to  the 
public  that  they  can  work  as  teams. 


SOCONY  STORY 

(Continued  from  page  1) 


transported  to  waiting  stretcher 
bearers,  or  in  some  cases  via  ambu- 
lances to  nearby  hospitals. 

The  demonstration  — designed  to 
test  employee  and  management  civil 
defense  training — was  witnessed  by 
several  hundred  spectators  including 
State  CD  officials,  plant  protection 
crews  and  industrial  officials  from  a 
widely  surrounding  area. 

“We  felt  the  exercise  to  be  a great 
success,”  reported  Mr.  Clark,  CD 
Director  for  Venango  County.  “It 
was  both  interesting  and  constructive. 
I personally  feel  that  these  drills  are 
the  best  way  to  to  build  up  the 
organization  and  to  let  the  public  know 
that  Civil  Defense  is  making  progress.” 

One  valuable  outcome  of  the  test 
came  in  the  Medical  field.  Superin- 
tendents from  hospitals  of  both 
Franklin  and  Oil  City  were  observers. 
When  they  saw  how  many  casualties 
were  brought  in  and  what  confusion 
there  might  be,  one  of  the  hospital 


superintendents  stated  that  she  would 
like  to  have  her  group  participate  in 
the  next  test,  and  really  set  up  a 50-bed 
emergency  hospital. 

The  obvious  need  for  adequate  Aux- 
iliary Police  became  apparent;  the  im- 
perative need  for  regular,  periodic  test- 
ing of  all  water  hydrants  was  also  a 
lesson  learned.  Five  of  the  most  valu- 
able initial  minutes  were  lost  in  han- 
dling the  biggest  fire  because  the  water 
hydrant  was  stuck. 

Congratulations  go  to  the  Socony- 
Vacuurn  Plant  for  its  energy  and  in- 
itiative in  staging  this  exercise,  and 
to  all  the  County  and  local  CD  person- 
nel who  participated. 

We  must  never  forget  that  Civil 
Defense  is  first  and  foremost  the 
means  for  keeping  industry  rolling  in 
time  of  hostilities. 

It  is  heartening  to  see  examples  such 
as  this  of  industry  itself  taking  that 
responsibility  seriously. 


“Socony -Vacuum  sets  a Fire  problem  for  CD  forces  in  Venango.” 
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CIVIL  DEFENSE 


The  FBI  reports  that  thousands  of 
Americans  are  deserting  the  Com- 
munist Party  but  that  the  hard  core 
remains  and  presents  a menace  as 
serious  as  at  any  time  in  the  past. 

Communists  in  increasing  numbers 
are  going  “underground”  to  operate 
in  hiding.  Meetings  are  now  secret 
and  furtive;  membership  cards  are  no 
longer  issued. 

J.  Edgar  Hoover,  Director  of  the 
F B.  I.,  regards  the  Communist  Party 
as  “Just  as  vicious  as  ever,”  and  states 
that  it  is  a factor  in  all  ranks  of  labor, 
with  agitators  well  infiltrated  in  all 
vital  defense  industries. 

It  is  estimated  that  one  third  of  the 
Party’s  real  leaders  and  key  personnel 
have  scurried  into  hiding.  Many  thou- 
sands have  walked  out  of  the  Party, 
frightened  by  arrests,  prosecutions  of 
Communist  leaders,  and  the  bright 
light  shone  by  Congressional  in- 
vestigators into  the  inner  workings 
of  the  Party. 

But  the  hard  core  are  concentrated 
now  as  never  before  where  population 
and  industry  are  also  concentrated. 
Almost  half  the  Party  membership 
(15,458)  is  in  New  York  State — of 
these  more  than  a third  are  thought 
to  be  working  in  shops  and  factories. 
Many  of  the  remaining  Communists 
are  concentrated  in  Pennsylvania, 
Ohio,  California,  Illinois  and  New 
Jersey. 

Their  goals  are:  infiltration  of 

television,  motion  pictures  and  radio; 
penetration  of  foreign-nationality  or- 
ganizations, racial  minority  groups, 
and  organized  labor.  There  is  known 
to  be  a substantial  penetration  in  the 
coal,  steel,  and  rubber  industries,  and 
disturbing  activity  in  “all  industries 
which  are  vital  to  national  defense.” 
The  FBI  lists  1,441  Communists  in 
Pennsylvania  at  the  present  time. 

What  is  of  deep  concern  is  that  in 
a revolutionary  movement,  zeal  and 
fanaticism  count  for  as  much  as 
numbers.  Every  member  of  the  Com- 
munist Party  is  regarded  as  a potential 
saboteur  and  spy,  ready  for  organized 
violence,  eager  to  overthrow  the  United 
States  Government. 

That  is  why  the  Communist  Party, 
while  losing  some  of  its  membership, 
is  regarded  by  U.  S.  officials  as  a 
continuing,  serious  threat  to  the  inner- 
most heart  of  America’s  security. 
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construction  must,  by  law,  have  built- 
in  shelters. 

Sweden  has  established  underground 
command  posts  for  civil  defense.  They 
are  equipped  with  air-conditioning, 
anti-gas  filters,  auxiliary  power  gener- 
ators, and  decontamination  chambers. 
Out  of  a population  of  7 million,  some 
900,000  are  now  enrolled  in  Civil 
Defense — one  out  of  every  seven 
citizens  trained  and  ready. 

Sweden  also  has  shelters  for  more 
than  a million  people,  many  of  them 
large  atomic-bomb  proof  shelters  tun- 
nelled into  the  hills;  they  have  one 
large  well-equipped  hospital  deep  in 
the  rocks.  Many  of  their  factories 
and  power  stations  are  “going  under- 
ground” into  buildings  blasted  out  of 
solid  rock. 

Denmark  has  nearly  500  public 
shelters  built  of  reinforced  concrete 
and  covered  with  three  feet  of  soil. 
They  can  withstand  anything  short  of 
a direct  hit  by  an  A-Bomb.  Last  year 
little  Denmark  appropriated  $20,000,- 
000  for  Civil  Defense;  it  will  ap- 
propriate an  equal  sum  this  year, 
according  to  reports. 

Norway,  Denmark,  and  Sweden  all 
have  statutes  providing  for  the  con- 
scription of  citizens  for  Civil  Defense. 
Volunteer  response  has  been  so  good, 
however,  that  conscription  has  not 
been  necessary. 

The  record  in  the  United  States  is 
scarcely  comparable. 

Every  State  does  now  have  at  least 
a skeleton  organization,  and  about  2 
million  Americans  are  enrolled  in 
Civil  Defense  throughout  the  nation. 
However,  only  a small  percentage  of 
those  have  completed  any  training 
whatsoever.  By  the  end  of  1951 


Federal  and  State  governments  had 
together  appropriated  about  $300,000,- 
000  but  the  results,  at  best,  have  been 
spotty.  No  adequate  shelters  have 
been  established  anywhere;  warning 
systems  are  rather  well-developed  in 
most  important  areas,  but  auxiliary 
police,  rescue  teams,  and  fire-fighting 
services  are  pitifully  inadequate  almost 
everywhere. 

We  take  comfort  in  this  country 
from  distance  and  from  our  atomic 
advantage  over  Russia.  But  we  do 
not  seem  to  understand  the  new 
strategic  facts  of  life  in  an  atomic 
age — that  increased  speeds  and  ranges 
of  modern  weapons  have  foreshortened 
the  world’s  maps.  The  United  States 
is  now,  therefore,  ringed  with  “live” 
frontiers — frontiers  of  the  sky,  every 
one  of  them  vulnerable  to  assault.  We 
are  complacent  about  our  atomic  lead, 
but  erroneously  so,  for  the  experts 
agree  that  sometime  this  year,  or  next 
year  at  the  latest,  Russia  will  have 
closed  that  lead  and  be  in  a position 
to  do  us  serious  atomic  damage.  More- 
over, top  intelligence  and  scientific 
authorities  believe  the  Soviets  made 
several  “highly  successful”  preliminary 
experiments  with  a hydrogen  bomb 
almost  two  years  ago,  and  that  the  first 
war-worthy  H-Bomb  will  be  tested 
“possibly  in  a matter  of  weeks”  by  the 
Russians. 

The  enemy  is  not  doing  that  type  of 
experimenting  and  building  for  fun;  it 
is  doubtful  if  they  are  doing  it  because 
they  are  “afraid”  of  us,  as  some  people 
imply.  Their  planes  are  in  operational 
status  at  advanced  bases  all  along  the 
Polar  Region.  Let  us  look  at  those 
facts  squarely  and  soberly;  the 
Nation  which  first  loses  its  Home  Front 
loses  the  war. 


